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Lets weigh the criticisms 


of modern education 
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FTER three full years of general and spe- 


4% cific attacks on public education, three 


facts begin to stand out: 

1. An atmosphere of hysteria has been cre- 
ated by certain groups, both nationally and 
locally. 

2. Tax control groups have used the ensuing 
distrust to limit financial support of school 
programs. 

3. Some of the criticism leveled at the schools 
is justified; but the remedies for the weak 
nesses that exist in modern education should be 
worked out by educators in cooperation with 
community groups which have a sincere desire 
to improve the schools. 


The hysteria 

The hysteria that has been created by some 
of the groups attacking the schools is well 
described in numerous recent publications, 
among which may be cited the Saturday Re- 
view for September 8, McCall’s for September, 
the New York Times Magazine for September 
23, the Reporter for October 16 and 30, a Free- 
dom Pamphlet, American Education Under 
Fire, by Ernest O. Melby, and a book, /t Hap- 
pened in Pasadena, by David Hulburd. 

Certainly the following facts speak for them- 
selves: 

1. In some American communities, large 
sums of money have been subscribed to pro- 
mote the vilification of school people and 
school programs. 

2. The material disseminated for this pur- 
pose is not factual nor accurate—witness the 
definition given for progressive education: 
“... It emphasizes the adjustment of the child 
to the group rather than his development as 
as individual. The acquisition of knowledge, 
this philosophy holds, is of little or no impor- 
tance, while the molding of the child to the 


social order is the principal business of mod- 
ern schooling.” 

The groups making these attacks know full 
well that such a definition is a “phony” and 
inaccurate. But their method has been to over- 
whelm parents with half truths such as these, 
and after the school program has been weak- 
ened by their attacks, use their organization 
to take over the control of the schools and 
eliminate all modern educational methods and 
practices designed to meet the needs of the 
individual child and of the democratic com- 


munity. 


The tax limitation program 
For many years there have been periodic 
assaults by organized tax limitation groups at 
both state and local levels. These are the 
groups that have fought every advance in 
school services, from the kindergarten through 
vocational education and special services for 
exceptional children. The procedure has been 
to issue documentation on school costs, preach 
retrenchment through publications, clubs, and 
realty boards, and in many cases put tremen- 
dous pressure on school boards. Through these 
methods they succeed all too often in marshal- 
ing community opposition to school services. 
The schools, however, are not the only ob- 
jects of such limitation programs; many wel- 
fare, protective, and fundamental community 
services are readied for the axe year upon year. 
The tragedy is that at this time, when school 
budgets should increase in “real” revenue in 
order to house and staff the schools, the opposi- 
tion to providing adequate financial support 
for education is frequently very effective. 
The effectiveness of the attacks by tax limita- 
tion groups is increased when they join with 
other groups which are attacking the schools 


(Continued on page 20) 
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How about the attacks 
on the classroom teacher? 
HROUGHOUT the United States the teach- 


ing profession as a whole has been aroused 
over recent attacks on the public schools by 
agencies and organizations which pretend to 
be friends of the schools. Attacks on the 
public schools are nothing new. The files at 
the AFT national office for any year during 
the past quarter of a century refer to the “cur- 
rent attack on the public school system.” In 
1933-34 the AFT published a pamphlet Who 
Are Your Friends? Choose! which compared 
the comprehensive program of the AFL in sup- 
port of the public schools with the list of sug- 
gestions by the US Chamber of Commerce for 
curtailing the public schools to save taxes. 

A unique feature of the present series of at- 
tacks on the schools is that many of them have 
been aimed especially at school administrators. 
It Happened in Pasadena is the story of a lib- 
eral progressive school administrator who ad- 
vanced his educational battle front so far be- 
yond his conservative community that he 
became a “lost battalion” surrounded by the 
enemies of democratic education as well as by 
the opponents of progressive education. 

Of even greater importance, however, than 
the attacks on school administrators are the 
attacks of politically minded school administra- 
tors on the professional rights of classroom 
teachers. 


Many teachers live in fear 

Reports received recently at the AFT national 
office indicate clearly that dictatorial practices 
are still prevalent in many public schools 
throughout the United States. In recent speak- 
ing tours in cities where there are no strong 
teachers’ unions, I have often heard the ex- 
pression, “The teachers are so afraid.” It is 
indeed a sad commentary on the democratic 
character of the United States that many of 
those who teach the principles of democratic 
living to the children of the nation are com- 
pelled to live in a climate of worry and fear. 
Such fear is not only one of the greatest threats 
to the defense of democracy but also one of the 
greatest obstacles in the path of efficiency in 
the classroom. 
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A number of examples of administrative 
authoritarianism have come to our attention 
recently which are even greater threats to 
democracy than the Pasadena case and similar 
attacks on school administrators. 

In Forsyth County, N. Car., when some of 
the teachers formed an AFT local, the super- 
intendent called the teachers together in a gen- 
eral teachers’ meeting and not only presented 
arguments against the union but indicated that 
he would not recommend for promotion any 
teacher who joined the union. When this same 
superintendent was chosen as a member of a 
mission to Japan to assist in democratizing 
the Japanese schools, the AFT and the AFL 
and labor organizations throughout the nation 
protested. As a result the superintendent’s ap- 
pointment was cancelled. Fortunately and 
wisely the Department of the Army recognized 
that a school administrator who was involved 
in a fight with a teachers’ union could not serve 
effectively on a mission to democratize educa- 
tion in a country where more than 90% of the 
teachers belong to a bona fide teachers’ union. 

The AFT local in Duluth, Minnesota, re- 
ported recently that one of the requisites for 
appointment of new teachers is a signed agree- 
ment that the candidate, if appointed to a teach- 
ing position, will join “the N. E. A., the Minne- 
sota Education Association, and The Duluth 
Teachers Retirement Fund Association.” A 
decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
Milwaukee in 1949 indicated that the procedure 





of compelling an applicant for public employ- 
ment to promise to join a private organization 
is not only unethical but illegal. Since govern- 
ment control of unions and professional or- 
ganizations is a first step toward totalitarian- 
ism, it is a highly undemocratic procedure to 
demand membership in a private organization 
as a requirement for employment in public 
services. 

In Tampa, Florida, recently, a teacher who 
had dared to expose the fact that principals 
were receiving a secret salary increase in addi- 
tion to the regular increases given to teachers 
and principals, was transferred to a less desir- 
able position. Such a political transfer of a 
teacher as punishment for exposing a question- 
able procedure in school administration so 
smacks of totalitarianism that it is a more seri- 
ous threat to democracy than anything which 
happened in the Pasadena controversy. 

At the very time when this article was being 
written the AFT local in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia reported that some of the principals in 
the city were interfering with distribution of 
AFT communications to teachers, despite the 
fact that school regulations permit such distri- 
bution of professional literature. The local has 
found it necessary to request the school admin- 
istration to issue a specific directive to princi- 
pals that they shall not interfere with the dis- 
tribution of the bulletins of any recognized 
professional teachers’ organization. The local 
also requested that a directive be sent to prin- 
cipals that no coercion or pressure be put on 
any teacher as to membership in any of the 
recognized teachers’ organizations. 


Thus it happened in Forsyth County, Duluth, 
Tampa and Los Angeles, as well as in Pasadena 
—and classroom teachers were the victims of 
undemocratic practices by administrators. In 
fact these are typical examples of the kind of 
undemocratic procedures which are happening 
all over the United States. Realizing the seri- 
ousness of administrative pressure upon teach- 
ers to join non-union organizations and of at- 
tempts to suppress union organization of 
teachers, the AFL convention at Houston, 
Texas, in 1950, declared: 

Academic freedom of the teacher should include 
not only the right to teach the truth about organized 
labor in the classroom but also the freedom to join 
organizations of her own choosing. Pressure upon 
classroom teachers by their superiors to join non- 
union organizations or pressure not to join union 
organizations are highly undemocratic procedures 
which should be emphatically condemned in a 
democratic country. Freedom to join a union is the 
right of every teacher in the public schools of the 
United States and any school administrator who 
arbitrarily denies that right to classroom teachers 
deserves dismissal for violation of the basic prin- 
ciple of democracy. 

To democratize the schools in fact as well as 
in theory must be a major objective of the AFT. 
It is no less important to defend democracy in 
the classrooms of the United States than on the 
battlefields of Korea. A military victory over 
the enemies of democracy will be of little value 
ultimately if we lose the battle for educational 
freedom. It will be futile to spend billions 
building bastions for the defense of democracy 
if we do not at the same time build impreg- 
nable defenses against totalitarianism in the 
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school. 
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House of Sand 


By Elizabeth Weideman 


In this article Mrs. Weideman warns that the process of democratization in Japan will be slow and 


difficult. From March 1948 to February 1949 the author lived in Tokyo, where her husband was 


working with the Occupation personnel as a civilian employe in the Legal Section 


.— Japanese Peace Treaty is a fait ac 
compli, except for ratification, and we now 
hail the Land of the Rising Sun as our demo- 
We are told that the Japanese 
people are delighted with the treaty, that only 


cratic ally. 


the extreme “left” are against it. The fact that 
Japan once more takes her place as a sovereign 
nation is a great satisfaction to her people, 
but they realize that certain, provisions of the 
treaty contribute to world tension, and that 
others fail to solve their own acute problems 
Much has been written about Japan’s need fo: 
sources of raw materials and for markets for 
her manufactured goods, but let us concern 
ourselves with the political terms of the treaty 
and their result upon the democratization of 


Japan. 


Many Japanese are uneasy about the peace 
Lindsay Parrott, of the New York Times, ad 
mits that there is much uneasiness regarding 
those terms among various Japanese groups. 
even those which are definitely right of center. 
l'wenty-seven of Japan’s leading women, repre 
senting League of Women Voters of Japan. 
Women. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Japan 
Democratic Women’s League, and the Women’s 


Japan Association of University 


International League for Peace and Freedom. 
have sent three earnest appeals to John Foster 
Dulles, setting forth what they consider to be 
the inadequacies and errors of the treaty. The 
first reached him in Tokyo in February: the 
third was issued in August of this year. Con- 
tained in these statements are the following 
pertinent phrases: 

“To conclude a peace treaty with only some 
of the Allies .. . 
sion and friction between them.” 


will bring about greater ten- 


“It is our sincere desire to do our share 


for the peace of the world by all other means 
of cooperation with the United Nations other 
than military.” 

“Rearmament will revive totalitarianism and 
militarism in Japan, and democracy which has 
just taken root in Japanese soil will be up- 
rooted.” 

A great build-up of the accomplishments of 
the Occupation in Japan has been promulgated 
since General MacArthur first became Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP). 
What more natural then, than that the American 
people should now consider Nippon the latest 
recruit on the side of the freedom-loving nations? 

It would be well to consider how far along 
the freedom road this formerly militaristic, 
ultra-nationalistic people has progressed ; it 
would be well to ponder briefly how successful 
has been the transition from State Shintoism to 
democracy. Let us examine particularly how 
deep are the roots of the fragile floribunda in 
the field of education! 

The Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of S.C.A.P. handles the Japanese press, 
radio, movies, the arts, education, and religion. 
Its former chief, Brigadier-General Ken R. 
Dyke, was an able man with ideas. Like many 
other well-qualified civilians with whom I 
talked in Japan, he evidently met frustration 
whenever his ideas came to the final authority, 
for he resigned to accept a radio job in the 
United States, and was succeeded by Lt.-Col. 
D. R. Nugent. In this manner, all “undesirable” 
officials were weeded out and sent home, and 
were replaced by officers or civilians who were 
in complete accord with the indisputable au- 
thority. 

An educational commission headed by Dr. 
George Stoddard made very definite recom- 


mendations regarding reorganization of the 





Japanese educational system, but only token 
reforms have been achieved through the chan- 
nel of the I. and E. Section. True, girls have 
been given equal educational opportunities, 
which they did not formerly enjoy; and new 
textbooks have been provided, but not nearly 
enough to supply the need. Some teacher train- 
ing has been attempted, but the greatest gain in 
this field has been accomplished through sub- 
sidizing individuals for study abroad, the funds 
being provided by private agencies such as 
church boards, Y.W.C.A., etc. 
year the United States Government has brought 
five hundred Japanese students here for study. 


During the past 


Hundreds of schools were completely de- 
stroyed or gutted by fire during the war, and 
those which remain are badly in need of repair. 
There is no heat in Japanese public buildings, 
and besides this discomfort, the cold damp wind 
blows through the broken windows which have 
never been replaced. Students are crowded into 
the inadequate, ill-lighted rooms, filling all the 
available chairs, tables, and window sills. These 
conditions are perfectly obvious to the most 
casual observer, and yet a year ago | attended 
a lecture by Joseph Dodge, who had just re- 
turned from Japan, where he had acted as finan- 
cial adviser to General MacArthur, in which 
he said that in conferring with the finance min- 
isters regarding the proposed Japanese budget 
he found their educational appropriations too 
high, and “ordered” them to be reduced con- 


siderably. 


Just before I left Japan in January, 1949, | 
spoke to the English Department students of 
one of the leading universities for girls. I at- 
tempted to describe the school and social life 
of the average American teen-ager, emphat- 
ically stated that the American movies they flock 
to see are pure fiction and do not portray life 
in these United States, and related in detail the 
many opportunities open to girls with ambition 
and ability. They listened intently, brown eyes 
shining, but hesitated diffidently when I invited 
questions. At last, one timid little miss bravely 
raised her hand, was recognized, and stated her 
question to the interpreter. Translated, here 
it is: “Do American students cut classes when- 
ever they wish?” Evidently, this was the demo- 
cratic ideal most devoutly to be desired. 

There are scoffers and cynics who say that 
the Japanese can never change. I, emphatically, 
am not among them. I admire the Japanese 
people, and love and cherish those among them 
who have given me their friendship. I have 
faith that given the opportunity in @ world at 
peace they can proudly take their place among 
the freedom-loving peoples of the world. There 
are hundreds, yes thousands, of capable, intel- 
ligent Japanese who have worked tirelessly to 
implement Occupation reforms—educational, 
social, economic, and political—because they 
have believed in democracy for years. It is 
important for us to realize, however, that our 
system cannot be handed over ready made. 
It must be custom tailored to fit their infinitely 


These Japanese trade unionists will be in the United States until December 31. During their visit 
they will meet hundreds of AFL union members. Here they are being welcomed at AFL headquar- 
ters by AFL Secretary-Treasurer George Meany. 
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different geographic and cultural background. 
There is the wisdom and the will and the capac- 
ity for work among the people of Japan to do 
an excellent job of it—I repeat—if there is 
mutual good will and peace in the war-weary 
world. 

It is folly to say that all this has been accom- 
plished in the short space of five years. It will 
take a generation for the “grass roots” of the 
people to change even a little. The Japanese 
culture is one of the oldest in the world— 


‘ 


moreover, the people lived in their beautiful 


islands for centuries untouched by any influ- 
ence from the world outside. Every slightest 
action of the individual has been prescribed 
by custom and elaborate ritual; every stone, 
tree, flower, stream, season, has its own na- 
tional, religious, or artistic significance, and is 
reverenced accordingly. Every personal rela- 
tionship is regulated by custom; the obligation 
to family, community, and nation, is demand- 
ing and entirely binding. 


The first obligation is to the Emperor 

Of course the Occupation has enjoyed the 
full cooperation of the Japanese people; the 
Emperor commanded it, and the first obligation 
is to the Emperor. If not one American soldier 
remained in Japan, I am sure that they would 
continue to carry forward the directives of the 
Occupation—they are now proving that they 
will do so even though the omnipotent Mac- 
Arthur has departed. I am equally sure that 
should mild Hirohito command them tomorrow 
to drive the Americans into the blue Pacific, 
most of them would obey. 

The Occupation has failed to accomplish 
more progress because of its very nature. 
A military organization has always been the 
antithesis of democracy—a rank-conscious hier- 
archy which discourages expression of opinion, 
initiative in action, and creativity of thought. 
It operates on the same principles as did the 


Red Queen in Through the Looking Glass: 


“When once you've said a thing that fixes it, 
and you must take the consequences.” 

In other words, when once a S.C.A.P. direc- 
tive is given it must stand—it cannot be modi- 
fied or repealed. Circumstances never alter 
cases. Mistakes are never admitted. 


The Occupation personnel have been ap- 
praised by millions of Japanese day after day, 
year after year. Americans have been demon- 


g 


strating our “bill of goods” throughout the 
Land of the Rising Sun. Because the Occupa- 
tion has been overwhelmingly a military group, 
it has not truly represented a cross section of 
the American people. When American boys 
on the school playground line up according to 
their fathers’ rank for a game of “scrub,” it is 
not an example of the average American school- 
boy’s game. 

I substituted in one of the Tokyo American 
schools temporarily, and was confidentially told 
by another substitute that she “was so afraid 
that she might discipline the child of a major 
or a lieutenant-colonel and get into difficulty,” 
because her husband was only a lieutenant. 
One of the regular teachers, whose husband 
was “Army,” was telling a group of us about 
an exceptionally dull child in her room. “What 
can you expect?” she concluded. “His father 
is a civilian.” 

Before Korea, the G.I. in Japan never had 
enough work to do, nor did he enjoy adequate 
recreational facilities. True, many of them took 
advantage of the opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the folkways of the people. There 
were classes, too, for the few who were am- 
bitious. But far too many of them were too 
young to be so far away from home, with in- 
adequate and disinterested supervision. Be- 
cause they were young, and lonely, and bored, 
they failed to live up to a high standard of 
morality. 


Militarism is not dead in Japan 

Since Korea, many former Japanese officers 
have been depurged and now hold commissions 
in the so-called “National Police Reserve.” This 
is a force of 75,000 men, half of whom saw 
combat in the Philippines, Burma, and China. 
They wear khaki uniforms and use a translation 
of the American field manual for a textbook. 

The new Japanese constitution pledges that 
Japan will never again rearm. Many sincere, 
intelligent Japanese fear any intent to rearm 
Japan. They realize that militarism is not 
dead, that there is danger to their hopes of 
freedom in putting guns into the hands of the 
old clique who brought disaster, death, and 
shame upon their country. 

At about this point I seem to hear the old 
charge of being too “idealistic”; so let’s look 
at the issue from a practical point of view. 
Why is there only negligible communistic 
strength in Japan? For only one reason: the 





United States has bolstered the economy, and 
therefore the conditions under which Com- 
munism flourishes—disease, hunger, misery— 
are not as widespread as they are in other 
countries of Asia. However, to put the people 
under the burden of rearmament would mean 
the collapse of the still-flimsy Japanese econ- 
omy, and the resultant poverty which nourishes 
Communism. Even conservative Premier Yo- 
shida has warned of this, and more liberal 
Japanese are deeply apprehensive. 


Attacks 


It is encouraging for such groups as the 
Japanese Teachers Union to know that a help- 
ing hand is extended to them from the AFT. 
Remember, this union is included in the direc- 
tive which S.C.A.P. issued forbidding Govern- 
ment unions the right to strike, and over which 
the Labor Chief of the Occupation resigned. The 
Japanese teachers need our help, and the more 
contacts we can make with them, the greater is 
the assistance we can give to the democratiza- 
tion of Japan. 


on Public Education 


ECAUSE of the enthusiastic response of the 

AFT convention delegates to the talks pre- 
sented by the panel speakers on “Attacks on 
Public Education,” we are publishing here a 
summary of some of the main points made by 
the participants in the discussion. 


Attacks by political groups 

David Selden, organizer for AFT, was the 
first speaker. 

“Often political groups in a community or 
state attempt to gain control of the schools for 
a non-educational or anti-educational purpose,” 
he said. “The motives of these groups vary 
from a selfish public-be-damned attitude by 
low-tax interests to blatant use of the schools 
to build patronage by activated machines. 

“Here in Michigan we have seen schools 
strait-jacketed by the 15-mill tax limitation. 
Groups sponsoring this crippling legislation 
have actually assumed positions of leadership 
on local school boards. Those who are elected 
to be the champions of public education have 
become the opponents of education. School 
superintendents have bowed to the demands of 
these interests and year after year have gone up 
to Lansing to cry poverty. 

“One result of all this has been a state-aid 
formula which still allows school districts to 
evade their just share of financial responsibility 
and to grab an unfair share of state-aid funds 
to the detriment of more needy and deserving 
school districts. They pass a law limiting 
themselves and then go to the state and say, 
‘Look how poor we are. Won’t you help us 
out?’” 
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Attacks on teachers 


Hazel Grieger, social science teacher and 
member of the Gary Teachers Union, discussed 
the attacks being made on teachers. 

“You could cite examples by the score,” she 
said, “of cases in which teachers were told or 
the implication was made that ‘If you join 
the teachers’ union,—’ You supply the complet- 
ing words. It might be that in North Carolina 
you would not be recommended for an admin- 
istrative job; in Michigan you would not have 
your emergency permit genewed; in Lake 
County, Indiana, if you were an officer in a 
local of one of our rural schools, your contract 
would not be renewed. 

“You are also aware of the efforts, cleverly 
veiled but equally vicious, attacking the status 
of teachers by the inclusion in salary schedules 
of all sorts of devices to make a number of 
levels that are very well hidden, not only to 
the laymen but frequently to the teachers them- 
selves. There are the requirements over and 
above those for qualifying for a license. We 
have an example of that locally, whereby an 
attempt was made to withhold the permanent 
contract of duly licensed teachers with two or 
three years’ training who have come back into 
teaching during the teacher shortage, unless 


they agree to complete their work for a degree 


within a very short period of time. 

“This last spring the requirements for a re- 
newal of a permit in Indiana were arbitrarily 
raised from five to nine semester hours in the 
early spring and many successful elementary 
teachers quit rather than go to summer school. 
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We as an organization believe in professional 
growth and in-service training, but must we 
be subjected to bushbeating tactics to fill the 
education classes in summer sessions? 

“In my own school, a successful teacher of a 
fourth grade remedial class is away taking 
calculus so she will have a license instead of a 


permit this next year.” 
Attacks on modern developments in education 


Two speakers talked on the attacks that are 
being made on modern developments in edu 
cation. 

Jeannette Veatch, of Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, said that one criticism often 
heard these days is that the children in our 
schools today cannot read. Reading tests, how- 
ever, show that in the nation as a whole there 
has been improvement in children’s reading 
during the last twenty years. But we are still 
doing “a pretty bad job,” she said, largely 
because we continue to use graded textbooks, 
with every child in the same room reading the 
same book. She urged that children be per- 
mitted to choose their own reading material. 

“Children can choose their own reading ma- 
terial far better than the wisest teachers,” said 
Miss Veatch. “Child development research is 
showing us that.” 

Another criticism frequently heard is that 
in stressing cooperation instead of competition 


we are not preparing the children for a com 


petitive society. In answering this criticism 


Miss Veatch said: “A child that is loved and 
wanted can face practically anything in his late1 
life, and a child in the classroom that is loved 
and wanted by his teacher can face practically 
anything, no matter how bitter and how vicious 
and how awful the business world that he faces 
later on.” 

As for criticisms of “progressive education,” 
she said that she had not yet seen progressive 
education in any place where she had been. 

Miss Veatch expressed the opinion that al- 
though many of the attacks on modern educa 
tion were unjustified, there was ample room for 
improvement in our curriculum and in our 
teaching methods. 

1. She voiced strong disapproval of homo- 
geneous grouping, both in elementary schools 
and in high schools. 


2. She said that “the greatest retardation 
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that occurs among school children today is 
among the bright children.” 

3. High school teachers have not yet faced 
the fact that they are meeting the needs of only 
about half of the children, since the nation- 
wide dropout rate in high schools is 58%, said 
Miss Veatch. 

1. She quoted William Kilpatrick as saying 
that “the worst teaching going on in the country 
is going on in teachers’ colleges.” 

>. She stated that there was not enough con- 
cern about the importance of extra-curricular 
activities in the education of boys and girls 

Professor Edgar W. Waugh, of the Michigan 
State Normal, who is a member of AFT Local 
686, was the last panel speaker. 

Acknowledging that there is some truth in 
the charge that many college students are not 
well trained in fundamentals, he said: “I wish 
you could see some of the spelling and sentence 
structure that I get from the freshmen. Yet, 
let me say this: I taught in college when the 
government came in World War IT and laid its 
hands on these boys whose spelling and sen- 
tence structure were poor, and called them into 
complicated tasks. Those boys went out con- 
fident that they could do the job. They had 
not learned fear in our school system: so they 
did that job and they mastered those techniques. 
No, they are not all frills; many of these new 
developments are bringing out the personality 
of the individual. And if one must be sacri- 
ficed, the personality or the spelling, let spelling 
vo. I hope, however. that the two can be recon- 
ciled.” 

In discussing the attacks made on the cur- 
riculum by persons not qualified to decide what 
the curriculum should be, Mr. Waugh said: 
“Basically the schools must make the curric- 
ulum. We don’t want to live in a vacuum—every 
group should be heard. But we must not let 
the curriculum be made by special groups with 
in ax to grind. 

“Let's protect the right of the teachers to 
work out the curriculum in a democratic way. 
is they work with children, as they work with 
parents’ groups, as they work with the total of 
our society. There’s no more sense in turning 
over curriculum making to these special groups 
than in having the legislature prescribe the 
method of surgery for acute appendicitis—no 


more sense than that.” 





By Beryl Margaret Parrish 


{ssistant Projessor in English, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


Teaching - - - 


A Challenge 


This artl« le may serve to remind some discouraged tear hers that the teac hing profession has its 


satisfactions and advantages, as well as its disadvantages. 


§ brepeonrss is not the easiest profession; I 
do not mean to claim that it is. It was 
Erasmus, the Dutch scholar, who said: “I ad- 
mit that your vocation is laborious, but I ut- 
terly deny that it is tragic or deplorable, as you 
call it! To be a schoolmaster is next to being 
a king. Do you count it mean employment to 
imbue the minds of your fellow-citizens in their 
earnest years with the best literature and with 
the love of Christ and to return them to their 
country honest and virtuous men? In the 
opinion of fools it is a humble task, but in fact 
it is the noblest of occupations. Even among 
the heathen it was always a noble thing to de- 
serve well of the state, and no one serves it bet- 
ter than the moulders of raw boys.” 

Teaching is a challenge today and it will be 
a challenge tomorrow, for in a large measure 
the survival of civilization rests upon the edu- 
cational institutions of the world—and upon 
teachers as the directors of them. 


The satisfactions and rewards of teaching 

I shall make no claims for any special theory 
or type of education—traditional, scientific, or 
progressive. Whatever one’s philosophy of edu- 
cation, at present teaching affords manifold 
opportunities. Let us consider, then, some of 
the advantages of teaching and the satisfaction 
it brings as a life work. 

Teaching challenges us to inspire the grow- 
ing personalities who look to us for guidance 
with the will to write new chapters in the story 
of human progress. Our work has future values. 

Teaching likewise empowers us to help boys 
and girls to become responsible citizens of 
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our free country. As teachers we part ipate in 
building the greatness of our republic. 

Our profession, too, brings us into partner- 
ship with fathers and mothers and all the other 
people concerned with the development and 
growth of children. Schools help youth to ac- 
quire the knowledge, skill, abilities, ideals, in- 
sights, attitudes, and creativeness needed for 
abundant living. The achievements of our stu- 
dents amply reward us. We cherish the progress 
made by students who become leaders, who win 
in the contests of life. who serve others, who 
grow in sympathy, in tolerance 

In addition, teaching makes it possible for 
us to share in the success of other services and 
enterprises which sustain and enrich life. They 
are all nourished and made effective by edu- 
cation. Our work, therefore, reaches all areas 
of human endeavor. 

Moreover, teaching satisfies our urge to ad- 
venture in new fields of learning. It has un- 
limited possibilities for creative work, labora- 
tory experiments, and pioneering activities. 
We can try our hand at invention. 

One of the great challenges of teaching is 
that it provides us with a thrilling and sig- 
nificant role in the drama of constructing the 
defenses of peace in the minds of men. Educa- 
tion has been given the chance to help promote 
world understanding through UNESCO. We 
can help to win the battles of peace. 

Although teachers’ salaries are not as large 
as we might wish, teachers receive, besides a 
salary, many rewards. Almost every great man, 
every famous person has attributed his success 
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partially at least to some great, magnanimous, 
inspiring, interesting, sympathetic, encourag- 
ing teacher. Witness the tributes of Thomas 
Wolfe to Mrs. J. M. Roberts of Asheville, North 
Carolina; of Jessie Stuart; of Ella Enslow and 
Alvin F. Harlow in Schoolhouse in the Foot- 
hills. As Stephen Leacock once stated, “School- 
boys have a way of being grateful. It is the 
decent thing about them. A schoolboy, while he 
is at school, regards his masters as a mixed as- 
sortment of tyrants and freaks. He plans vague- 
ly that at some future time in life he will get 
even with them. But somehow a schoolboy is 
no sooner done with his school and out in the 
business of life than a soft haze of retrospect 
suffuses a new color over all that he has left 
behind.” 

Educational literature is improving. Mag- 
azines and newspapers have aided educators 
so that the people of the community are great- 
ly awakened to the contributions teachers make 
toward local and national well-being. 

Finally, teaching offers us the prospect of 
accelerated improvements in professional stand- 
ards, economic returns, social status, public 
esteem, and security. These developments will 
enhance the skill and nobility of the profes- 
sion and enlarge the usefulness of schools. We 
can, then, look forward to even’ greater satis- 
factions, rewards, and avenues of service in 
teaching. 

But, what are some of the more tangible, con- 
crete, specific advantages and opportunities? 
First, positions are available. By far the most 


critical problem facing American education to- 
day is that of securing well qualified teachers 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 


in practically every school system in the coun- 
try, both in public schools and universities. 
True it is that there is no great need for high- 
school teachers at present, but there is definitely 
a need for well-qualified replacements in cases 
where teachers are needed. We need not only 
teachers, but most of all good teachers. Sta- 
tistics have proved adequately the critical need 
for well-prepared, sincere, “consecrated” ele- 
mentary teachers. Yes, positions are available. 
Furthermore, during the period of reconstruc- 
tion and probable depression most teachers will 
be secure. 


Improvements in working conditions 

Working conditions for teachers have im- 
proved. Some schools are becoming more demo- 
cratic. In many places teachers are given a part 
in planning the school program and are re- 
garded as individuals, as human beings. 

Evident is the movement toward increasing 
the number of specialized areas in the teaching 
profession. Opportunities for advancement are 
apparent in the fields of guidance and super- 
vision, curriculum direction, testing, and pys- 
chology. 

Teaching is still hard work, but I deny that 
teaching is dull and monotonous, as some 
would claim. Teachers, creative teachers, do 
not do the same things over and over again. 
Teaching can be varied and interesting; there 
is, of course, some routine work, such as re- 
ports, attendance, records. Teaching—good 
teaching—is hard work; but it is likewise chal- 
lenging. All occupations have some monotony 
whether one works in office, store, library, or 
factory. 

Teachers can be better prepared. Teacher- 
training institutions have revised their pro- 
grams; they know more about how best to 
train a teacher. Opportunities, aids are avail- 
able in the field training, in practice teach- 
ing, in conferences, in reading clinics, speech 
clinics; psychologists are available. Prospec- 
tive teachers have manifold aids to help them 
discover and care for the individual differences 
of students, whether it be on the elementary, 
secondary, or college level. 

Attributes of the good teacher 

I have stated many times that good, well- 
qualified teachers are needed and will always 
be needed. What are the qualifications for good 
teaching or the marks of a good teacher? A 
conscicusness of the invaluable historical role 





a teacher plays, love of fellowmen, and of 
knowledge—these should be the prime attributes 
of one planning to teach. These come before ac- 
credited academic training, and they give such 
preparation significance and aim. 

Other qualities include enthusiasm based 
upon a belief in the goodness of men, an under- 
standing of the power of teaching and enthusi- 
asm for subject matter. Nothing is too minute 
or too trivial that concerns the great art of 
teaching. A good teacher possesses energy, 
cheerfulness, sympathy, patience (for the teach- 
ing situation is dramatic, charged with emo- 
tion), a strong personality, a dominant, fear- 
less disposition; the teacher must be captain 
of the ship. A good teacher has a sense of 
humor, the ability to laugh at his own mistakes, 
to see the comical side of a difficult situation, 
to help a disconsolate youth make a joke of 
disappointment. Tact is a must for a teacher 
as well as a diplomat. Self-control is of great 
importance; teachers must win respect, must 
appear mature. Teachers should also respect 
pupils. They must be willing to cooperate with 
supervisors, parents, students, community. 

Sincerity, earnestness, real love of teaching, 
imagination, vicarious experience are important 
traits. Too, successful teachers of youth usually 
possess four goods: good appearance, good 
health, good voice, good character. 

Open-mindedness is an essential trait. If 
open-mindedness is to be taught convincingly 
in the schools, it must be understood and prac- 
ticed by teachers. Thus, teachers should be 
avid readers, eager for new ideas, new knowl- 
edge. The open-minded teacher is always the 
student. He learns, too, from his students, is 
willing to learn. 

Teachers should have friends, countless 
friends, different kinds of friends. A teacher 
without charm is negligible, but the teacher 
without anything else is contemptible, and he 
is most contemptible when he courts praise. 

Above all, a teacher must be ready to be 
forgotten. 


Techniques used by the good teacher 

The real teacher directs, guides, encourages. 
The art of being taught is the art of letting the 
nature of learning take its course. It is a course 
which the teacher can free from many ob- 
stacles, and to which he can give formal aid, 
but he does not invent it any more than the 
student does. Furthermore, the art of being 
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Copies of the excellent address delivered at the 
AFT convention by the Reverend Bishop Francis J. 
Haas on the topic, “Building Our Internal De- 
fenses,"" may be obtained by AFT members by writ- 
ing to the AFT national office, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











taught is the art of discovery, as the art of 
teaching is the art of assisting discovery to 
take place. The teacher is most successful at 
the moment when his student becomes original. 

In each student, good teachers see capabil- 
ities, and through sympathetic and friendly in- 
terest they help each student to find himself. 
Good teachers believe in the creative ability of 
all students and look deep into their back- 
grounds if need be until the search is rewarded. 
To insure learning they first analyze the charac- 
ter and abilities of their students and formulate 
their objective accordingly. They judge achieve- 
ment by subsequent growth, development, ma- 
turity, enjoyment. 

Good teachers see the democratic way not as 
something remote from their world, to be prac- 
ticed at the polls or by writing to congressmen. 
They apply it in their own classrooms by 
giving their best to all students at all times, 
regardless of social or financial status, creed, 
color, or physical and mental abilities. 

Enlightened teachers have an intelligent atti- 
tude toward discipline. They lead their students 
gently to the necessary rules of conduct. Their 
aim is not a house of correction with students 
like Shakespeare’s schoolboy, “creeping like a 
snail unwillingly to school.” It is to be hoped 
that the public will become increasingly aware 
of this attitude of teachers. 

Teachers must know why as well as what 
they are teaching. It is the why which inspires, 
stimulates, motivates good teaching. 


Yes, consciousness of the invaluable his- 
torical role a teacher plays, love of fellowmen, 
love of knowledge, desirable personal quali- 
fications—these help to make successful teach- 
ers of whom the world will say, as Browning 
did of his character Kate: “The weak and the 
gentle, the ribald and the rude, she took them 
as she found them, and did them all good.” 
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rhe most difficult problem of all times, the 
real challenge is how we can create within 
people the desire to move outward from self? 
Without such a desire, there can be no motive 
for action toward achieving harmonious rela- 
tions among men, and our law and order will 
last only so long as they do not conflict with 
stronger desires of people and their nations. 
Lasting institutions are created as a result of 
men’s living and working together; so it will 
be with the world. 

Hence, to create the desire for understand 
ing other people. to establish the interest in 
world unity, to develop the motive that will 
lead to action requires that we place ourselves 
in the environment out of which each desire 
and interest can come logically. The environ 
ment which will provide this is a world en 
vironment. 

Schools can develop an understanding of 
other countries through the showing of motion 
pictures, reading, discussing, capitalizing on 
local talent, calling upon people who have lived 


“Tenure in Cal 


By Ben Rust 


President, Contra Costa Count 


P peecemagpete tenure law involves three 
separate conditions of teacher protection. 
The first condition exists in areas where the 
average daily attendance (ADA) is 850 or less. 
In these areas teachers are not considered to 
have any tenure rights. They may be dismissed 
by local school boards at any time without 
cause, and have no legal right to question the 
reasons for dismissal. 

A second group of teachers is in the ADA 
category ranging from 850 to 60,000. While 
they do not have the right to legal recourse in 
case of dismissal during their first three years 
of teaching, they gain “permanent status” if 
they are asked to come back for their fourth 
year of teaching. A teacher having permanent 
status cannot be dismissed from his position 
unless specified charges of a nature explained in 
the code are preferred; these charges must be 


proven in court. 
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in different parts of the world to relate their ex- 
periences. Che school can stimulate correspond- 
ence on a world-wide basis, can lend support 
to organizations which cross national and cul- 
tural boundaries. It can teach world literature 
as well as English and American literature. By 
transportation or through reading experiences, 
vicarious experiences, we can carry our young 
people to every corner of the world to receiv 
the practical challenge that this world offers 

Education has shared in the discovery of new 
equipment in motion pictures, slide films, 
transcriptions, radio, television, tachistoscope. 
These we can use to help students see what the 


earth really is and what its problems are. 


Day in and day out the teacher enlightens 
and strengthens, or poisons and mutilates. “A 
parent gives life, but as parent gives no more,” 
\ murderer takes life, but 


his deed stops there: a teacher affects eternity 


said Henry James. “ 


he can never tell where his influence stops.” 
of ° 

- ad 
ifornia 


The third category includes teachers who 
work in areas where the ADA is 60,000 or more. 
From their first year of employment these 
teachers have the right to question dismissal 
and to air all questions publicly before school 


boards. 


Tenure laws are often circumvented 

Many people boast proudly of the rights 
eiven teachers through the California tenure 
laws. While it is true that a teacher has ade- 
quate protection once he has acquired tenure 
in areas where the ADA is 850 or more, many 
fail to understand that in actual practice the 
Jaw often results in the loss of all security for 
the teacher. In effect, many localities have a 
policy of dismissing teachers in their third year, 
thus subverting the intent of the law and re- 
ducing teachers’ salaries, since the scales in 
most localities give premium pay to teachers 
who have taught a long time in the same district. 





Probationary teachers are unprotected 

If these effects are not considered very seri- 
ous by many people, it is certain that the 
repressive tactics of local administrators, work- 
ing with the knowledge that the state law implies 
that the administrator can do no wrong, seri- 
ously affect the probationary teacher. He is 
in constant fear of losing his job. He has no 
protection from the state law. In most localities 
he does not have strong organizations to pro- 
tect his status, as do many laboring men. Any 
whim on the part of an administrator may force 
him to move to another locality in search of 
work. If the average man in a community loses 
his job—as a carpenter, let us say—he can 
seek employment in the same area in the same 
type of work, and in good times stand a chance 
of finding employment. Not so the teacher. He 
has only one employer in one district. If he 
fails, he must move or give up his profession. 

Many a teacher spends his entire life moving 
from district to district, a wandering pedagogue 
who settles for short terms of employment, 


never quite acquiring tenure. I know’many such 


teachers who have finally reached the grade 
at the age of fifty or thereabouts. But many 
districts will not employ teachers over forty, and 
as the teacher grows older, job opportunities 
narrow down to the smaller communities where 


salaries are low. 


Tenure laws affect the teacher's personality 

But let us consider briefly what effects the 
present tenure laws in California have on the 
character of an individual who has finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permanent status. 

In the first place, the fear that he has under- 
gone in his search for permanency usually has 
a telling effect on his personality. He feels that 
he has escaped punishment and that he is, 
therefore, in a class by himself. Only a few 
teachers have a strong feeling of sympathy 
with their fellow teachers who do not have 
tenure. He feels, also, that he has no method of 
helping the non-tenure teacher. Life is difficult 
enough without having to worry about the 
teacher who is still struggling for permanent 
status. 

The large degree of security he has acquired 
in comparison to what he had before tenure 
has also had an effect on his way of thinking. 
He now feels that he does not need protection 
personally and has, therefore, less need of sup- 
port from teachers’ organizations. 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larsen Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Ev ing from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT pesiects te tempi and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, ete., top quality 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to ship or- 
ders the same day we receive doom 


‘J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


: 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 835. Chicago 24, Il. 





Furthermore, he has become accustomed, to 
a large extent, to keeping quiet about the evils 
around him. Originally he was forced into this 
attitude. Later, after having served a three-year 
apprenticeship in learning to be quiet and “ju- 
dicious,” he acquired a tendency to adopt that 
attitude in all the activities related to his work. 

As a result, he does not live a normal life 
while he is on the job, and he spends the sum- 
mer trying to “catch up.” One teacher told me: 
“All I can dream about is to go to Europe or 
hit the highways every summer. I'd like to get 
in the car and drive and drive to get away from 
it all.” 

When teachers feel so strong a need for 
escape mechanisms, is it any wonder that so 
few of them are willing to devote any of their 
out-of-school time to working in concerted 
fashion on vital issues which involve their pro- 


fessional status? 


UNIONS AND JOB TENURE 


Report of a conversation between Fred Clayson, Secre- 
tary of Local 1020, Salinas, Calif., and a member of an- 
other union: 

"What happens in your union if the boss gets up out 
of the wrong side of the bed and fires someone without 
cause?" 


“A report goes to our grievance committee.” 
“Then what happens?" 
“The grievance committee considers the case." 


“Suppose the grievance committee decides the man 
was unfairly discharged? Then what?" 


“Then he is re-instated.” 

“Does he have to be on the job for three years before 
he gets protection?" 

"No, he is protected against unjust dismissal from the 
first day he is hired." 
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UNESCO's Fundamental Educatic 


in Patzcuaro. Mexico 


N MAY of this year, UNESCO's first fun- 

damental education training center was in- 
augurated in Patzcuaro, Mexico. Here 52 stu- 
dents from various parts of Latin America are 
developing ways of training teachers of funda- 
mental education who, in turn, will go out to 
staff similar centers organized by individual 
nations. In this manner teachers will be formed 
by a kind of “chain reaction” process. For it 
has been found that the first step in any suc- 
cessful campaign against illiteracy and low liv- 
ing standards is the training of capable teach- 
ers who can teach not only reading and writing, 
but health and hygiene, home economics, bet- 
ter methods of making a living, whether by 
farming, fishing, or crafts, and a better social 
life. 

The students at the Patzcuaro Center were 
selected by their governments not as individ- 


uals but as teams. A typical team may include 


A student from the Center explains to villagers at Casas Blancas the advantages 
of the steel plough and describes modern methods of agriculture. 


a specialist in adult education, a sanitary en- 
gineer, a nurse, a rural school teacher, and an 
At the Center they will 
learn how to put their technical knowledge to 


agricultural expert. 


work in underdeveloped regions. 

The main purpose of fundamental education 
is to help people in such regions unde:stand 
their immediate problems and to give them the 
skills to solve these problems through their own 
efforts. It is an attempt to assist a generation to 
improve its way of life, its health, its produc- 
tivity, and its social, political, and economic 
organization. 

Fundamental 
achieve tangible results without effective educa- 


education cannot hope to 
tional materials specifically designed for its 
task. For this reason the Patzcuaro Center 
will not only train teachers but also develop 
sample textbooks, films, filmstrips, wall charts, 


and other needed materials. Too often. today, 


UNESCO 


Two Tarascan farmers at the Patzcuar 
Vuch of the transport is carried on 


“% 





o Fair display one of their prize oxen. 
through carts pulled by these animals. 


these materials are either unavailable or un- 
suitable. The adult illiterate cannot be taught 
with texts originally intended for children. If 
he learns to read, only to be fed a diet of child- 
ish tales, he cannot be blamed for assuming 
that education is a waste of time. If, however, 
learning to read will enable him to learn ways 
of producing more food or of taking an active 
part in the affairs of his community, then he 
is more easily convinced of the value of literacy. 
The teaching materials developed at the 
Patzcuaro Center will be tested in various Mexi- 
can communities and then offered as samples 
and models to other Latin American countries. 

Patzcuaro was chosen as the site of the first 
center because of the variety of communities 
available for study in its immediate neighbor- 
hood. One community is typical of Mexico’s 
tropical lowlands, another of her mountain 
regions, and a third has a problem faced by 
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A Patzcuaro peasant hauls water by hand to his home. 


nearly all Latin American educators—that of 


a population speaking a local language without 


fixed spelling or grammar. An area of ap- 


a 


roximately 80 square miles, with a population 
; } 


The crude fireplace has no chimney. Corn is still ground between stones. 
Improved methods could ease this woman's life, as two students explain. 





Music comes easily to the 
Tarascan Indians. Many who 
cannot read their own names 
can read music. A 24-piece 
orchestra in a tiny village of 
1,000 is not at al isual in 


this region. 


of 10,000, will serve as a laboratory for the beautiful mountain lake 6,500 feet above sea 


pioneer UNESCO group. The area includes level. The Indian population of this region, 


eighteen communities near Patzcuaro, which is the Tarascans. have shown a healthy desire for 
situated 250 miles west of Mexico City on a education. 


Janitzio, on Lake Patzcuaro, 6,500 feet high and 250 miles from Mexico ( fy, ts in the heart of the 


the world’s first international center-for-training fundamental education experts is located. 


Wy 





Where and When Does 
the Teacher’s Day End? 


This is part of an article published in the “Sacramento Valley Union Labor Bulletin” to support 


Edward McGrath, a Sacramento teacher who decided it was time to call a halt to the unlimited 


assignments civen to teac hers. 


T IS taken for granted in any other occupa 

tion that, upon being hired, an employee 
is told what his working hours and duties will 
be. The teaching profession is at present in 
the peculiar situation of not knowing either, 
and of being unable to determine them. Aside 
from the question of what his hours and duties 
should be, does it not seem reasonable that he 


has a right to know what they are? 


All over the state, teachers are acting as 
policemen at public functions, often expected 
to supervise crowds of total strangers (students 
from other schools and the general public). 
The teacher is supposed to keep order without 
any express authority; he is supposed to act 
as a spy, reporting unruly spectators to the 
police. What an assignment for those who call 
themselves professional! At the same time. 
he is legally responsible for anything that might 
occur during a “difference” with a spectator. 
and is wide open for a damage suit for which 
the school would naturally disclaim all respon 
sibility. It has happened before—it can hap- 


pen to you. 


Must teachers accept any assignment given them? 

In your opinion, is police duty at public. 
commercialized sports events within the scope 
of your contract and teaching credentials? Is 
this even remotely connected with your class- 
room duties, or with education? One teacher 
found himself assigned to guard a lavatory 
once a week at a football game. Appealing to 
the school officials for this affront, he was told 
that a teacher's duty was not legally determined 
and that he must take whatever assignment he 


was given. 


Yes, teachers are driving buses, supervising 
street traffic, acting as playground or cafeteria 
guards during their so-called lunch period or 
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after school, working long hours without extra 
remuneration, at entertainments, carnivals, 
dances, and what-not. In one school the student 
show has assumed such magnitude that the 
teachers put on the committee are expected to 
supervise rehearsals of a show with more than 
200 students, requiring an extra 300 hours of 
time. 

If these events were really considered “edu- 
cation,” would not the profits and expenses 
be part of the official school budget? It seems 
obvious from this that extra-curricular activity 
is not always regarded as education, but is more 
in the realm of pure fun or entertainment for 
the public. 

Our big question is, where will it all end? 
There was a time when anything that was edu- 
cation was done during school hours. Then, 
in order to permit the public to view the “work 
of the schools,” there came night games, drum 
majorettes, hot dog booths, popcorn and candy, 
coffee and cake—all sold by concessionaires. 
With radio came sponsored broadcasts, and no 
No doubt the 
vendors were happy with this arrangement, but 
what about the teacher? 
it was taken for granted that the teacher was 


doubt television will be next. 
As the years passed 


a good source of cheap or free labor, that in 
selling school entertainment to the public, this 


“package deal” included the free services of 


teachers. 

It had to stop somewhere. A Sacramento 
high school teacher, Edward McGrath, thought 
it was time to call a halt. Objecting to assign- 
ments made arbitrarily and on legal holidays, 
and to events not considered educational, he re- 
fused to act as policeman and was promptly 
demoted and given an extra class on the 
grounds that he had shown “poor citizenship.” 
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Labor officials, intervening in his behalf, were 
informed that “A TEACHER IS ON DUTY 24 
HOURS A DAY, SEVEN DAYS A WEEK, 
365 DAYS A YEAR.” Moreover, school of- 
ficials made it plain that they reserved the right 
to assign a teacher to any kind of duty any- 
where at any time. Is there any occupation in 
the world in which an employee’s hours and 
duties are as broad as all this? However, until 
a case is taken to court, teachers will remain in 
the position of not knowing where they stand. 

Legal estimates of how much it will cost to 
see this case through the courts vary from 
2,000 to $3,000. The McGrath law suit will 


Let's weigh the criticisms 
of modern education 


(Continued from page 2) 


for other reasons. Frequently the groups com- 


bine to urge the elimination of “frills”—frills 
being such fundamental phases of modern edu- 
cation as guidance, special education, reduction 


of class size, and audio-visual aids. 


Meeting the attacks 

It would seem that there are two approaches 
which must be made: 

1. The methods and aims of both the hysteria- 
mongers and the extreme tax-limitation groups 
must be exposed. 

2. The schools themselves must examine their 
programs and their budgets. Weaknesses must 
be frankly recognized—and remedied. For 
there are weaknesses. 


A common criticism 

Let us look, then, at what these groups are 
criticizing. During recent years nearly every 
large city in the nation has faced the criticism 
that youngsters have not been receiving adequate 
academic training. Parents in many cities have 
felt a definite uneasiness when the familiar 
landmarks in child development have not ap- 
peared. When children have not revealed 
traditional academic skills at a particular stage 
of development, parents have become panicky. 
In view of the present competitive academic 
demands at the higher education levels, their 
fears have been understandable. For it is true 
that transition to a more realistic and func- 
tional education has been far more extensive 
at the elementary and secondary school levels 
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be an action under the Declaratory Judgment 
Act to determine whether or not compulsory 
extracurricular evening assignments fall within 
the professional duties under the teaching con- 
tract. Inasmuch as such a move apparently has 
never been made before, the attention of the 
entire American teaching profession is directed 
anxiously toward its outcome. It is regarded 
as of such importance that we have already re- 
ceived promise of financial and legal help from 
the American Federation of Teachers, the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Teachers, local unions af- 
filiated with the Sacramento Labor Council, and 
prominent local citizens. 


than it has in the echelons of higher education. 
Thus it has often been a real shock for a col- 
lege freshman to come directly from a modern 
functional secondary school, where the em- 
phasis has been on the needs of the individual 
child and his community, and to find himself 
suddenly in a highly academic environment. 


The objectives of modern education 

It would be well to define what some of the 
objectives of modern education are and why 
satisfying results are not always forthcoming. 
Many definitions of modern education have 
been made and many more will be attempted. 
There are, however, at least three statements 
which appear consistently in most explanations 
of what modern education is. 

1. “We learn by doing.” The child who 
merely watches someone else does not profit 
nearly so much as the child who participates. 
Hence the emphasis on broad-scale activity in 
the classroom, on the shaping of jobs at every 
level so that every child is acting and partici- 
pating as far as his capabilities permit. On the 
playground, in the shops, in the classroom, in 
the assembly, what may appear to be a hope- 
less jumble of diversified activity may in reality 
be meaningful experience for the child—some- 
times competitive, sometimes cooperative, but 
always with the emphasis on each child’s func- 
tioning as an individual being. 

2. “We must consider the whole child.” 
While we should like to deal constantly with 
an integrated personality, we realize that a 





child’s mental, physical, and emotional devel- 
opment do not necessarily proceed at the same 
pace. To meet satisfactorily the many varia- 
tions, each phase of this development must be 
studied in its own context, though each phase 
is closely related to the others. 


One child may be far advanced mentally, but 
unable to adjust emotionally to his fellows. 
Another may be one to three years ahead of 
other children in his physical development, 
and yet much retarded in mental skills. A third 
may be well developed mentally and physically, 
and yet be emotionally unable to work, to play, 
to progress with others of his age group. One 
reason for the complexity of modern educa- 
tion is that it requires recognition of the need 
for full, rounded development in all phases of 
growth, and at the same time necessitates de- 
termining at what point retardation in one area 
demands special and specific treatment. Can a 
child profit mentally if emotionally his normal 
growth processes in a school environment are 
thwarted? Or are the best interests of the child 
served when his growth as a whole shows that 
he is moving adequately and well? He plays, 
he lives as a social being—and he feels at home 
with his peers. Are there more important cri- 
teria than these? 


The rate of development varies, depending 
on the child’s total readiness and his all-around 
environment. Who can gamble that because 
the development, say in arithmetic, is not aver- 
age, an overall gain would be made by throw- 
ing the child out of the proper social, physical, 
and emotional environment in order to achieve 
a specific arithmetic skill—when readiness for 
this skill may be one or two years away? 


3. “The child lives and works in a complex 
and changing world.” Most important of all is 
his orientation as an individual being in that 
world. The basic learnings are thus not de- 
signed as ends in themselves but as aids in the 
child’s search for his place in the social group. 
How to discover where he can make the great- 
est contribution to the general welfare and find 
the most satisfying and fruitful living is “the 
sixty-four dollar question.” It is one which 
the schools alone cannot answer. Only a well 
oriented being, aware of community demands 
and pressures, alive to the many educational 
forces around him—the radio, films, television, 
and the daily press, as well as books and mag- 
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azines—can meet today’s demands. The em- 
phasis of his formal education should be not 
only upon what he is learning in school each 
day but upon “education as a continuing and 
life-long process.” The goal of the modern 
school is that the child recognize and use all the 
life around him as a stimulus to his continued 
growth. 


The teaching of fundamental skills 

The most frequent criticism leveled at mod- 
ern education has been that fundamental skills 
are ignored. Where these are ignored, the most 
severe criticism is justified. The ability to grow 
and develop mentally is dependent upon word 
and number skills. Where these fundamentals 
are neglected and the schools provide only a 
bewildering assortment of “happy experiences,” 
a forceful reminder is needed that without the 
essential tools of learning the child is con- 
fused and helpless. Certainly if parents discover 
that their children are failing to acquire the 
fundamental operational skills; if word knowl- 
edge, reading capacity and interest, numerical 
proficiency are lacking; if the child seems to 
find himself in a totally foreign learning situ- 
ation—it is time to investigate! For there still 
are goals of attainment and measurement de- 
vices which can tell whether the child is reach- 
ing the goals. The schools should define what 
they expect to accomplish, and when. 

Few parents would want their children to 
leave the schools these days without being able 
to take their place in the community as com- 
petent, well-adjusted citizens. Under the com- 
plex conditions of modern society, satisfactory 
social and economic adjustment becomes diff- 
cult if the child is unable to use the fundamental 
tools of learning in a fairly competent fashion. 


The dilemma of mass education 

The dilemma that confronts modern educa- 
tion today is that we must emphasize the human 
dignity and worth of each child—and yet we 
must use the techniques of mass education. The 
cheapest and easiest methods in mass educa- 
tion are drill, well-regimented activity, and hav- 
ing a single set of objectives for all children. 
For purposes of control and easy administra- 
tion you can’t beat a traditional program. In 
this kind of program names are unimportant— 
you deal with groups, assignments, and passing 
or failing. The child is a place and a number, 
very seldom a person. 
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But such a program and such methods do 
not develop the individual child to the fullest 
degree. And we have adopted the philosophy 
that the child is the all-important factor—not 
an administrative technique, not records, not 
buildings, nor teachers; these are the means 
of education, not the ends. The closer the school 
comes to meeting the needs of the individual 
child, the more teachers there will be, and the 
smaller the classes, and the greater the num- 
ber of auxiliary services. 

At this moment, however, there are great 
gaps in the public school program, when in 
dividual needs—of emotional adjustment, of 
health, of vocational guidance and other kinds 
of counseling, of remedying defects in speech, 
hearing, and sight, and of providing special 
services for spastic, crippled, and other kinds 
of exceptional children—are not being met. 

The real difficulty is that the schools know 
what should be done, but the public seems un- 
able or unwilling to support the kind of pro- 
gram needed. The basic faults in the schools 
today lie not so much in what they are doing 
wrong, but in what they are unable to do be- 
cause of the limitations imposed, largely by 
the lack of adequate funds 


Finding a solution 
Can the schools work out of this dilemma? 
Can such criticisms as “My child can’t even 


read,” and “My boy doesn’t know how to make 
change and he is twelve,” be recognized and 
remedies found? The answer depends partly 
upon the school’s ability to share with the com 
munity not only the explanation of its program 
but also the planning. 

[he school board does not originate the edu- 
cational philosophy; it accepts it from its em- 
ployees. But the board is still the responsible 
agent, and if, after a thorough review of what 
the schools are doing, the parents decide that 
changes are needed, the board must respond to 


the wishes of the people- but that means all 


the people. 

Make no mistake, however: it is the adminis- 
tration and application of “modern trends” that 
are on trial—not the “modern trends” them- 
selves. There is a mass of data on the effective- 
ness of the methods now in use. Certainly there 
are gaps and inadequacies. Certainly some 
teachers, trained in traditional techniques, can- 
not change over readily. Certainly there are 
flagrant misuses. It is to these that we as union 
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teachers must turn our attention, to work out 
cooperatively a fair adjustment, to devise a 
system of community participation—wider than 
a seven-man board—and to press constantly for 
the solution of the problem. The board must 
realize that they have no special revelation and 
must welcome community and teacher planning. 

There are some admissions, however, which 
certainly must be made as the beginning point 
of a real solution: 

1. Not all teachers are immediately competent 
or willing to deal with new and modern 
methods. 

2. Up to this time our schools have generally 
failed to define their objectives adequately. 

3. School administration has consistently 
refused to admit publicly and to face the weak- 
nesses and defects of the program. 

1. There has been and still is some feeling 
of suspicion as to motives on the part of both 
community groups and school staffs. 

5. Frequently no attempt is made te examine 
carefully and evaluate the success of the entire 
instructional program at all levels at a given 
time. (It might be said here, however, that 
such an evaluation is costly.) 

6. Few school boards and school administra- 
tive staffs meet freely and openly with all in the 
community who could contribute to the solution 
of school problems. Too often board members 
are not familiar enough with the problems in- 
volved. 

7. There is need of much greater integration 
between elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. 

The school is a social institution and, like 
other such institutions, is at best an imperfect 
structure. It cannot be efficient in the same 
way that a business can be efficient, for it deals 
with lives—not merchandise. But it presents 
no problems that cooperative, friendly planning 
cannot solve. Classroom teachers can recom- 
mend solutions for many of the problems; and 
when the community actually turns to teachers 
themselves for cooperative planning, we shall 
be headed toward solution. 

Now is the time for all groups to make their 
contribution toward shaping an acceptable and 
effective educational program for the nation’s 
children. But it must be done in a spirit of 
good will and trust. This spirit seems to be 
lacking among most of the groups now attack- 


John M. Eklund 


ing the schools. 





We, with Our Neighbors 


YIX years ago, in November, 1945, the 
UNESCO Constitution was adopted. This is 
a great document, pledging civilized peoples 
and nations to work together through educa- 
tion, science, and culture, “to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law, and for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the world.” 
It was not easy to set up the administrative 
machinery for UNESCO. It was difficult to 
build a staff. But UNESCO got underway. 


UNESCO's effective work in education 

In this very short period it has accomplished 
much. Take its work in education, for ex- 
ample. One of its most effective programs has 
been in the field of FUNDAMENTAL EDUCA- 
TION. The agrarian revolution of Mexico and 
the realignment of education for the American 
Indian are sample early forerunners of this 
sreat movement, and indicate its vast social 
potentialities. The UNESCO Center in Patz- 
cuaro, Mexico, established this year for the 
training of workers and the production of ma- 
terial for Fundamental Education in Latin 
America, is a recent dramatic and valuable 
example, close at hand. Today “Point 4” also 
helps carry on Fundamental Education. 

The following Seminars in which our own 
members have participated as United States 
representatives have paid off well in the return 
from our members to our members: Sévres 
(France), “Education for International Under- 
standing”; Podobrady (Czechoslovakia) , “Edu- 
cation of Young Children”; Ashridge (Eng- 
land), “Educational for International Under- 
standing in Teachers Training”; Adelphi Col- 
lege (U.S.A.), “Teaching about the United Na- 
tions and the Specialized Agencies”; and last 
summer in Sevres (France), “UNESCO Inter- 
national Seminar on the Teaching of History 
as a Means of Developing International Under- 
standing.” 

In the field of research in education UNESCO 
has wisely cooperated with the International 
Bureau of Education and availed itself of the 
advice and help of Marie Butts, the great pi- 
oneer in the field of international education. 
The world studies in compulsory education, 
school lunch programs, and training of primary 
teachers have been published. 
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By Selma Borchardt 


‘In the field of improvement of textbooks 
the U.S.-Canada study and the Belgian-Dutch 
study may perhaps serve us as a basis for the 
study the American Federation of Teachers is 
to undertake this year in cooperation with the 
teachers of France—a study proposed by AFT 
President John Eklund at the last UNESCO 
meeting. 

The work goes on effectively under the in- 
spired and inspiring guidance of Jaime Torres 
Bodet. 

The program adopted at the Paris (1951) 
Conference includes: (1) setting up a world 
network of international Fundamental Educa- 
tion centers to train specialized staff and pre- 
pare special material; (2) the establishment of 
an International Adult Education Center to ex- 
plore the training of leaders skilled in Adult 
Education methods, and interested in interna- 
tional affairs, “particularly in relation to the 
education of workers” and the civic education 
of women (New Citizens); (3) a seminar on 
Teaching the Principles in the Declaration of 
Human Rights, in which primary and second- 
ary teachers will participate; (4) cooperation 
with the Commission on Human Rights in 
formulating programs through which to imple- 
ment the development of free and compulsory 
elementary education; (5) research in the field 
of race relations. (An extensive sociological 
survey on race relations has been going on in 
Brazil.) A report will be made on the methods 
used in six countries to eradicate race discrim- 


inations. 


The U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 

The National Commission’s program, 
through which our work at home is integrated 
with the UNESCO program, is also becoming a 
more effective functional program. 

It is essential that our people a quaint them- 
selves with both the background and the “fore- 
ground” of the work of the National Commis- 
sion, as well as the role which international or- 
ganizations have so far played in the field of 
education. The report of the Committee on 
International Relations submitted to the AFT 
convention in Grand Rapids, gives this neces- 
sary background.' 


‘Copies of Selma Borchardt’s convention report may be ob 
tained from the AFT national office on request, if your delegates 
to the convention have not furnished you with « copy 
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“The times call for an affirmative program, based on a positive goal. An army of democracy 
deeply rooted in the lives, struggles, and traditions of the American people must be created. By 
broadening the scope of democracy to include everyone . . . the army of democracy would be so 
vast and so determined that nothing undemocratic could stand in its -path.”—From Statement of 


Purpose, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 


THE 


Relations Front 





by Layle Lane 


Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human 
Relations 


DEBITS - 


H. L. Mitchell, president of the National Farm Union, 
speaking in El Paso, declared that a thousand Mexi 
cans imported by the U.S. government to work on big 
commercial and corporation farms of the Southwest 
were victims of shocking treatment as they arrived in 
El Paso. “Last night they slept in cattle barns at the 
fair grounds. These hungry and unfortunate Mexican 
laborers are now being loaded like work animals onto 
trucks and, unbelievably, 90 workers to a truck,” said 
Mr. Mitchell. He pointed out further that while 60,000 
Mexicans were brought in to provide cheap labor for 
the cotton growers of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, 
there were 40,000 Indians in the two latter states who 
were without employment. 

The immigration laws of Australia which bar the entry 
of persons of color, except for short visits, prevented 
a Nisei boxer from entering the country to fulfill fight 
contracts. The fact that Mr. Umeda served in the 
U.S. army during World War II may cause the immi 
gration department to “reconsider its original deci- 
sion.” 


The U.S. Census Bureau reported the earnings of the 
American family in 1949. The median white family 
earned $3,232, and the non-white $1650, or just about 
half the income of the white family. It is not difficult 
to picture what this means in terms of the individual 
and the children. 


A series of articles by Ira H. Freeman on the Savannah 
River Atomic Energy Development showed that no 
Negroes can be seen in white collar jobs. Facts gath- 
ered by the Urban League and NAACP confirm this 
also. Of the 3,000 Negro workers on the project less 
than 100 were in skilled trades. The DuPont Company, 
which is the contractor on this government job, stated: 
“Employment policies will be determined by local 
project management with due consideration to pre- 
vailing racial customs and practices.” 
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CREDITS -+- 


The House of Delegates of the Medical Society of Vir- 
ginia voted at its annual convention to ask “all local 
societies in the state to consider and report at its next 
year’s (1952) convention whether they will admit well 
qualified Negro physicians to membership and whether 
they wish to delete the word ‘white’ from the state 
society’s constitution as a membership requirement.” 
The president of the state association denounced the 
organization’s membership bar against Negro doctors 
as “unjust, undemocratic and unChristian.” 


The U.S. Senate has approved an appropriation of 
$500,000 to provide water on the Navajo-Hopi Reser- 
vation in Arizona. Drought has created a very desperate 
condition on the Navajo range, despite the fact that 
the Indians had spent $45,000 of their own funds. The 
appropriation will be used to provide new wells and 
watering stations on the range. 


Under the auspices of the American Jewish Society 
for Service a high school teacher and his wife and five 
college students paid $95 each in order to work for 
others. As members of a work camp they spent seven 
weeks helping a group of 21 Negro veterans build 
new homes. 


oe 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has broken some 
of its conservative traditions and for the first time in 
its history has signed up a Negro artist. Janet Collins 
will dance ballet roles. 


+ 


The Home Missions Division of the National Council 
of Churches, in cooperation with the Utica, N.Y. Area 
Migrant Committee, started a summer school for mi- 
grant farm children. It was the first school of its kind 
in the state and received praise from many “as one 
of the most worthy projects thus far attempted for the 
improvement of migrant conditions in our state.” 





LABOR NOTES — 





Older workers constitute valuable source 
of labor in Britain and U.S. 


According to Margaret Stewart, 
Industrial Correspondent of the Lon- 
don News Chronicle, one of the most 
critical problems involved in Brit- 
ain’s defense program is how to se- 
cure a right balance in manpower 
for both defense and civilian produc- 
tion. 

In this autumn of 1951, Britain is 
in a state of full employment. Only 
about one in every 100 workers is 
out of a job, and the majority of 
these are passing between jobs. 
There is, in fact, a general shortage 
of manpower and an acute shortage 
in certain key industries. One of the 
sources from which the needed extra 
labor can be drawn is the older group 
of workers. The proportion of un 
employment is far higher among 
elderly workers than among younger 
workers. About 60% of the unem 
ployed men of the country are 41 
years or over, while among those who 
were listed as continuously unem 
ployed last year, nearly two-thirds 
were men over 50. 

Employers are asked to discard 
their prejudices against older work 
ers, and not to impose “arbitrary 
age limits” in hiring or firing their 
employees. 

This is a problem in America, too 
Arbitrarily to discharge or pension 
a worker merely because he is 60 or 
65 is so shortsighted one wonders 
what employers are thinking about 
—if they are thinking. While some 
workers have undoubtedly passed 
their peak at 60 or 65, this is by no 
means true in all cases; retirement 
plans, therefore, should be made to 
fit the individual and not the indi- 
vidual to fit the plan. A mature 
worker is more reliable than most 
younger men and his accumulated 
experience and know-how are far too 
valuable to discard thoughtlessly. 
The training of a young worker in- 
volves much effort and material, and 
any slight slowup of the older work- 
er is more than offset by his preci- 
sion and steady production. Certain- 
ly the nature of the work should re- 


ceive consideration in all retirement 
plans, and the possibility of part 
time employment should receive far 
more careful study. 

In his report to Congress, Oscar 
Ewing, Social Security Administra 
tor, makes it clear that old-age in- 
surance benefits under social security 
are not intended as an annuity pay 
able merely because an individual 
reaches 65. It points out that the 
benefits are intended rather to assure 
a regular income when the benefici 
ary retires—at age 65 or at a later 
age. This protection is planned to 
encourage able-bodied people to con 
tinue working regardless of age. 

Further, the U.S. Labor Depart 
ment’s Women’s Bureau points out 
that older women are an important 
part of the nation’s labor reserve. 
In recruitment programs to meet the 
demands of civilian and military pro 
duction, emphasis “will certainly be 
placed on utilizing the services of 
older women because fewer of these 
women have young children and 
home responsibilities,” the Bureau 
notes. 

Women 45 years and older, the 
Bureau says, already form 30% of 
the almost 20 million women in the 
labor force today. Older women 
came into the labor force in great 
numbers during World War II, as 
did women of all ages, but, unlike 
younger women, many of these older 
women did not leave when the war 
was over. 


Progress reported in 
rehabilitation of disabled 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, director of 
the Federal Security Agency’s Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, says 
that the nation-wide State-Federal 
program to employ the physically 
handicapped returned 66,193 dis- 
abled men and women to employ- 
ment during the past fiscal year. This 
is the peak in the 3l-year history of 
the program. 

The 1951 record sent the total of 
rehabilitations above the 600,000 
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Switzer reported, and 
pointed out that 402,000 of these 
were in the past eight years since 
the law was strengthened. 

Another 150,000 disabled men and 
women are now receiving the medi- 
cal, training, and counseling services 
which will enable them to work. All 
of those rehabilitated in the past 
were so seriously disabled as to re- 
quire such services in order to take 
useful jobs. 


mark, Miss 


Consumer finances 

A survey of consumer finances con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board 
reveals these figures for 1950: 

3 million families spent their en 
tire income. 

17 million (32%) spent more than 
they earned. 

The top 40% of income receivers 
put aside most of the savings. 


Distribution of workers 
among the occupations 

In 1870, only 1 out of every 160 
workers in the United States was in 
a clerical occupation. In 1950, 1 
worker out of every 8 was doing this 
type of work. 

Four out of ten workers in the 
United States are in the trades and 
industrial occupations—skilled, eemi- 
skilled, and unskilled. These are the 
men and women who produce the 
goods; they mine the coal and ore, 
run the railroads, build the houses, 
bake the bread, make the clothes, 
and keep the nation’s machines in 
running order. 

More than one-fifth of the work 
ers in the United States are “opera- 
census designation for 
called semi-skilled 


tives,” the 
what are 
workers. 


often 


CORRECTION 

Through ¢ combination of ‘errors, 
a report on the AFL convention was 
given the heading, “A Trade Union 
Glossary,” in our November issue. 
This was the heading for a Labor 
Notes item in an earlier issue of the 
AmericAN TEACHER and was inad- 
vertently reset. 
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BOOKS AND TEACHING AIDS 





A list of stories 
for elementary school children 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE COMIC BOOKS 


By Constance Carr. The National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21, Ill. 25 
cents, 

This list of books for the elementary school child 
has been made with a view to appealing to the same 
instinctive tastes that make comic books popular. 
These tastes include interest in fantastic adventure, 
cowboys, blood and thunder, and so on. Stories are 
grouped under these heads and are also classified 
according to reading difficulty 

[he author emphasizes the importance of knowing 
the kind of comic which attracts the child and then 
offering a suitable substitute. Comments which ac 
company each selection aid in making the choice 
The suggestion that the adult might find fun in read 
ing some of these to the child to stimulate interest is 


indeed a good one 


A science activity book 
for ninth grade 


THE YOUNG SCIENTIST 


By Matrianp P. Simmons. Exposition Press, Inc., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 1951. 164 pp. 
$3.00. 

The author, a member of the Irvington, N.J., High 
School science department and of AFT Local 775, has 
incorporated 25 years of teaching experience and study 
into this book. It will add zest to both the teaching 
and the learning of general science. 

While the content is in line with valid and ac 
cepted scientific concepts, the approach to problem 
solving is not traditional: the onus of action is placed 
upon the student—just where it should be. 

Mr. Simmons’ classes have been noted for the en 
thusiasm of teacher and student alike, and many of 
his students have won awards in national science con 
tests. However, the author has long felt that available 
textbooks lack the spirited approach. After studying 
the syllabuses of more than a score of school systems, 
and after years of investigations including that which 
brought him his master’s degree, Mr. Simmons pre- 
pared The Young Scientist to fill this need. 

Designed to supplement the standard textbooks (Mr. 
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Simmons studied some 170 in his research for this 
book), The Young Scientist also suggests questions 
which have a practical every-day application, to be 
asked before and after the demonstrations. 

The illustrations of The Young Scientist are clear 
and professional, and the vocabulary has been tested 
for easy comprehension at the ninth-grade level. The 
activities are planned to be colorful, to sustain in 
terest, to be visible to a class, and, most particularly, 
to employ materials available to the modestly equipped 
Ms“ hool. 

Mr. Simmons has been for many years a regular 
contributor to such professional magazines as School 
Science and Mathematics, School Activities, Journal of 
Educational Research, New Jersey Educational, Review, 


and Science Education 


Plays for many occasions 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Edited by A. S. Burack. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, 

Boston 16, Mass. 886 pp. $4.75. 

This thick volume is packed with a wide assortment 
of plays ranging in quality from fair to excellent. They 
are divided into the following groups: general plays, 
dealing with thrift, health, democratic relationships, 
etc.; legends and fairy tales; historic and holiday 
plays. It is a valuable book in any school library, 
especially for such occasions as holiday programs, 
when the teacher may want to prepare a play in a 
limited time 

Sema Hexman, Local 1, Chicago 


Recent Penguin publications 


Penguin Books, Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Balti 
more 11, Md. 


With the publication of S. A. Handford’s translation 
of Caesar's Gallic War, Penguin Books have now 
reached Number 21 in their Classics Series. Another 
dozen classics are already in preparation. The 283 
page translation of Caesar's work on the conquest of 
Gaul sells for 50 cents. 

Other new members of the Penguin family include 
Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion, Saint Joan, and Caesar and 


Cleopatra. Each of these sells for 25 cents 





A pocket-sized history 
of our labor movement 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. BLS Bulletin 1000. 66 pp. 25 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. 


\ pocket-sized, generously illustrated history of the 
American labor movement is now available. It de- 
scribes organizations of labor from colonial times to 
the present, highlighting the Knights of Labor and 
today’s growth of the AFL and the CIO. The story is 
carried down to 1950. 

The booklet is of special value to teachers, students, 
workers’ education classes, and persons interested in 
such subjects as recent labor legislation, collective bar- 
gaining, and other functions and activities of labor. 
A chronology of events of importance to labor from 
early days te the present is a special feature of the 
booklet. A selected list of standard references for 
further reading and study is also included. 

A discount of 25 per cent is given on orders of 100 


rr more 


Films and filmstrips 
on the labor movement 


There is still much to be desired in the field of 
films and filmstrips dealing with the development of 
the labor movement. Since almost all of those now 
available are produced by unions, they are usually con 
erned almost wholly with the particular problems of 
the producing union and are, therefore, of little gen 
eral interest 

Recently, however, the AFL Film Council and the 
Film Division of the CIO Research and Education 
Department have begun to produce their own film 
-trips and films. They are also publishing lists of 
useful commercial, government, and non-profit private 
releases. 

The AFL’s Workers Education Bureau recently pub- 
lished a 28-page booklet, Films for Labor, describing 
24 U.S. labor films, 5 British or Canadian labor films, 
+ silent filmstrips with scripts which can be read while 
the filmstrip is shown, 12 sound filmstrips, and 23 
films on such subjects as brotherhood, various domestic 
issues, ECA, world trade, and political action. Single 
copies of these booklets can be obtained at 20 cents 
each from the AFL, 901 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 

It is time now that unions view visual materials as 
public relations media as well as a way of educating 
rank-and-file union members. Much greater attention 
will have to be given to the production of films which 
treat objectively and factually the complete picture of 
the labor movement. For there is a wealth of labor 
history material out of which could come films and 
filmstrips welcome not only in union halls, but also in 
public school classrooms and movie theaters through 
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LEARN AMERICA! 
Travel for a Purpose 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


@ Send $! for your Introductery Subscription (3-editions, 
including Colo., N.J., N.C.) to Travel Previews, Educational 
Manuals. Let this new series of 48 manuals be your guides to 
educational travel. How and where to go; what te see on 
travel-study tours; study eutlines for class and field; plan- 
ning educational tours. Your COMPLETE guide to edaoa- 
tional travel. Write teday: Just mail $! and ad with 
name and address to—Publishers, Travel Previews, P. 0. 
Box 1433, Dept. AT-!, Milwaukee, Wis, 





TEACHERS-STUDENTS—Ask about E®Y¥CATIONAL 
RAVEL CLUS, an unbiased and accure tnfermation 
Bureau for all phases of educational travel and escorted 








out the country. There is much to be done in explain- 
ing labor’s viewpoint on collective bargaining and 
similar subjects. 

A year or two ago Rutgers University’s Institute of 
Management and Labor Relations produced a twelve- 
minute filmstrip, Unemployment Compensation—W hat 
Do You Know About Your Law? This first strip ven- 
ture was so effective that the University started to 
think about producing a sound film on parliamentary 
procedure for labor groups. To date no commercial 
film has touched this area. The labor movement should 
do its utmost to encourage the production of such 
visual aids by requesting this type of material. 

Wayne University of Detroit produced a filmstrip on 
the Labor-Management Citizens Committee for the 
City of Toledo, Ohio. This filmstrip is well worth using 
ind is distributed free to schools in Detroit and New 
York City by the Detroit Times and the New York 
Journal-American. 

“We must not let the motion picture industry or the 
television industry get by with the cheap and evasive 
excuse that ‘We give the public what it wants.’ It is 
much more true to say that “The public wants what it 
gets,” states Dr. Edgar Dale in the News Letter of 
December 1949 

Georce Hammersmitu, Local 250, Toledo, O. 
Chairman, AFT Committee on Education 
by New Media 


For background material 
on international relations 


HEADLINE SERIES 

Published bi-menthly by the Foreign Policy Associa 
tion, Inc., 22 E. 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. Sub 
scription rates, $2.00 for six months. Single copies, 
35e, 

The Foreign Policy Association is a research organ 
ization which does not seek to promote any one view on 
international affairs but tries to give enough unbiased 
background material to enable readers to make up their 
own minds on international problems. Titles of recent 
pamphlets include: Latin America: Land of a Golden 
Legend, Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? Italy, and 
How the UN Works. 
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from the 
LOCALS 


New York teachers reach a milestone 
in the struggle for better pensions 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—The New 

York Teachers Guild reports 
that the new Clancy Law marks “a 
milestone in the struggle of teachers 
for adequate pensions.” 

The new law makes it possible for 
the teacher to receive a pension from 
the city of 1% of his average salary 
for each year of service after Sep- 
tember 16, 1917. This more gener- 
ous pension is granted on condition 
that the teacher pay enough money 
into his own fund to provide an 
annuity that will equal the pension 
from the city. 

For example, a teacher retiring 
after 40 years of service will receive 
a pension of 40% of his average 
salary, provided he pays enough into 
his own fund to provide an annuity 
equal to 40% of his salary. He 
would then retire on an allowance of 
80% of his average salary. 


“Average salary” can be either 


the average for the five years imme- 
diately preceding retirement or, if 
the teacher prefers, the average for 
any ten consecutive years of service. 

The new law applies to regular 
service retirement (after 35 years of 
service or at age 65) and also to 
disability retirement. 


Teachers wishing to benefit from 
the new law are required to pay in- 
creased contributions. Where the 
new rate will be more than 15%, the 
teacher may pay at a 15% rate, with 
the understanding that the difference 
will be made up before retirement 
by paying a lump sum. 

Teachers in the school system on 
August 1, 1917 get an additional 
pension from the city at the rate of 
5/7% of the average salary for each 
year of service prior to September 
17, 1917. This service requires no 
matching by the teacher. 


Cooperation produces improved conditions 
in the schools of Ashland, Kentucky 


105 ASHLAND, KY.—The 

Ashland Federation of 
Teachers is making excellent prog- 
ress in establishing better conditions 
for the teachers of their city. In this 
they have the cooperation and sup- 
port of the superintendent of schools. 
Here is their report: 

1. The Ashland Teachers 
has supported and succeeded in 
electing a member of the Board of 
Education who will work with the 
local in its program. 

2. The superintendent and the 
local led a campaign for a complete 
reassessment program for Ashland 
real estate. Explanations of the 
school budget and school needs to 
civic groups have been planned. 

3. The Ashland local has worked 
out a schedule of improved salaries 
which has received favorable consid- 
eration by the Board of Education 

4. Beginning with September 1950 


Union 
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the teachers received a blanket raise 
of $150 and prospects now seem 
bright for adoption of a much im- 
proved schedule. 


May Darling accepts 
post on new board 


111 PORTLAND, O.— May Dar- 
ling, busy member of Local 
111 and chairman of the Oregon 
Federation of Labor’s standing com- 
mittee on education, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created state 
board of education. The board of 
public instruction, on which Miss 
Darling had been serving, has been 
replaced by the new board, which 
has full authority over such matters 
as texts, curriculum, and vocational 
education in the state’s elementary 
and s*condary schools. Miss Darling 
is to eorve a three-year term as a 
memb_+s from the state at large. 


Wichita pamphlet lists 
union objectives 


725 WICHITA, KAN.—In addi- 


tion to its regular monthly 
meetings the Wichita Federation of 
Teachers has already engaged in two 
important activities during this new 
school year. The first was a reception 
and party for members and teachers 
new to the system; it was a delight- 
ful affair. The second was the distri- 
bution of an eleven-page pamphlet 
explaining the aims, services, and 
objectives of Local 725. The material 
for the pamphlet had been carefully 
prepared by the publicity committee, 
and they were fortunate in being 
able to distribute the booklets at a 
general teachers’ meeting. 

At one of their successful regular 
meetings Payne R. Ratner, former 
governor of Kansas, spoke on the 
importance of education in develop- 
ing citizens with moral courage to 
uphold principles without thought 
for consequences. He emphasized the 
place of organized labor in building 
the kind of nation that is so needed 
in the present world situation. 


Lag in teachers’ pay 
shown by Oakland study 
771 OAKLAND, CALIF.—The 

Oakland Federation of 
Teachers has recently made a study 
of the budget for Oakland schools 
and discovered that since 1939, 
appropriations for administration, 
maintenance, and operation have in- 
creased from 20% to 27%, while 
appropriations for teachers’ salaries 
have increased only 12%. On the 
other hand, while pupil load has de- 
creased only .3 of a pupil in the first 
six grades, it has increased 2 pupils 
in the grades above the sixth. The 
over-all effect is, therefore, that 
teachers are carrying a heavier pupil 
load than in 1939 and are thereby 
paying back in part some of the 
12% increase they have received. 
This increased teaching burden and 
the decreased purchasing power of 
the teachers’ salaries are two cur- 
rent situations which are serious 
problems to the teacher. 





Financial status and working conditions 
surveyed by Mansfield local 


703 MANSFIELD, 0.—The 
finance and research com- 
mittee of the Mansfield Federation 
of Teachers recently completed sev- 
eral studies concerning the financial 
status and the working conditions of 
Mansfield’s teachers. 

One study revealed that approxi- 
mately half of the teachers had de- 
pendents. Of those reporting de- 
pendents, high school teachers had 
an average of 2.2, elementary teach- 
ers an average of 1.4 dependents. 

Other information obtained from 
the questionnaires was as follows: 

Approximately half of the teach- 
ers were married. 

82% stated that their salaries were 
inadequate at present prices. 

35% reported part-time employ- 
ment to supplement their salaries. 

46% reported they could not save 
5% to 10% of their salaries. 

34% stated that they were able to 
do so only because other members of 
the family were employed or because 
they had other incomes. 

80% were not able to save, be- 
yond their retirement deductions, 
from their teachers’ salaries. 

In a study of teaching load, 104 
high school teachers replied to the 
questionnaires. The summary of the 
findings shows that the number of 
classes per teacher varies greatly, as 
do the size of classes and the time 
allowed for preparation. The load of 
extra-curricular work also varied. 
Certainly there is justification for 


Elizabeth Board trims 
non-salary items 
to provide increment 


733 ELIZABETH, N. J.— The 
Elizabeth Board of Educa- 
tion adopted a budget which trimmed 
non-salary items to provide two $200 
increments for all teachers not on 
the maximum, beginning September 
1951. All teachers within four or 
five years of retirement were ad- 
vanced to the maximum to enable 
them to secure better pensions. 
Maximum salary is $5,000 for those 
with an AB, $5,200 for those with a 
master’s degree, and $5,400 for the 
six-year level. 

Local 733 particularly appreciated 
the stand of the Board because there 
was much opposition from the city 
council to trimming non-salary items 
in the budget. However, the local, 
supported by the Labor Council, 
aided the Board in its firm stand 
against such pressure. 


suggesting that there is room for 
cooperative planning of school sched- 
ules and developing of school policy. 

A study of the teaching load in the 
elementary schools was based on re- 
ports from 129 teachers. Of this 
group 78 reported home room groups 
were too large. Again there was a 
large variation in the class size; the 
conclusion is that, although in a 
number of cases overcrowding was 
unavoidable, good management often 
alleviates dificult conditions. There 
was a division of opinion on the 
subject of whether the home room 
teacher should teach music and art. 
Since the division of opinion on this 
topic was so marked, the committee 
recommended further study of art 
and music teaching. 


Miami typos assist 
AFT Local 1047 


1047 MIAMI, FLA.—In the 


true spirit of Union broth- 
erhood, Miami Typographical Union 
No. 430 voted to donate $49.95 out 
of its own heavily strained resources 
to help the Vocational Teachers 
Federation, AFT Local 1047. The 
vocational teachers are fighting to 
save their charter and to uphold 
union principles, just as the Miami 
Typographical Union has been fight- 
ing for two and one-half years to 
preserve union principles in the face 
of a strike and lock-out. 

The sum of $49.95 was voted be- 
cause no amount of $50 or more may 
be voted without a three-fourths ma- 
jority by secret ballot. The gener- 
osity of the group is much appreci- 
ated. 


1951 salaries are up 
for Wisconsin teachers 


652 LA CROSSE, WIS. — The 
La Crosse Federation of 
Teachers has made a survey of sal- 
aries in 30 Wisconsin cities. The 
study was brought up to date after 
contracts were signed last spring. It 
reveals that for 1951, beginning 
teachers with an AB receive from 
$2,500 to $3,170, and teachers with 
an MA receive from $3,650 to $5,770 
at the maximum. 

Twenty-six of the thirty cities pro- 
vide additional salary for extra- 
curricular activities. In some cases 
remuneration is provided for sum- 
mer school attendance and for serv 
ing as head of a department. 
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United action forces 
salary guarantee 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
246 -This fall the teachers of 
Chattanooga had to teach the local 
governing authorities a lesson in fis- 
cal policy. When their contracts were 
delayed by a quarrel between the 
County Council and County Court 
on the subject of tax rates, the 
teachers notified the Board that they 
would not work without contracts 
guaranteeing payment of salaries on 
time. 

Twenty-four hours before school 
was scheduled to open this fall, al- 
most no signed contracts had been 
returned by- the teachers. This 
forced the County Court to set a 
tax rate high enough to guarantee 
that salaries could be paid and to 
permit the Board of Education to 
give its pledge that salaries would 
be paid on time. 

In answer to a criticism in a 
Chattanooga newspaper that teachers 
did not seem devoted to their high 
calling, Frank Edwards suggested 
that teachers would undoubtedly be 
willing to work free on the same 
day that the newspaper started 
printing advertising for nothing. 
Furthermore, he pointed out that a 
teacher may be devoted to his high 
calling without being devoted to 
low pay. 


Merit rating opposed 
80 SCHENECTADY, N. Y.— 
3 Twenty-seven teachers have 
been deprived of a $300 pay increase 
because the merit rating system can 
be manipulated, according to a 
charge by the Schenectady Federa- 
tion of Teachers. The local suggested 
that such manipulation may be moti- 
vated by a desire to avoid budget 
increases and asked the aid of the 
Schenectady Federation of Labor. 
The resolution which the labor group 
adopted for presentation to the board 
of education opposes merit rating 
and points out sources for the money 
provide the teachers 
with their increased salaries. 


necessary to 


Prepares labor history 
1024 NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

—Professor I. L. H. Kerri- 
son, of Rutgers University’s Institute 
of Management and Labor Relations, 
an active member of the Rutgers 
Teachers Union, has been appointed 
chief research director to compile a 
histbry of the seventy-three-year-old 
New Jersey State Federation of La- 
bor. His book Workers’ Education at 
the University Level has just been 
published by Rutgers University 
Press. 
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The State Federations Meet 


“The Challenge to Free Public Education" is theme of N. J. Convention 


The fourteenth annual convention of the state teachers’ colleges, in enthusiastically by the large as 
of the New Jersey State Federation reased state aid for schools, semblage. Frank Dalton, President 
of Teachers was held at the Hotel strengthening of the teachers’ pen- of the Monmouth-Ocean Central La 
Berkeley-Carteret in Asbury Park, sion and annuity fund, and a broad ber Union, and George Smock, 
New Jersey, in October. More than ened housing program. Mayor of Asbury Park, were guests 
100 delegates from 15 locals attended An innovation in convention his of the Federation. 
the three-day convention, which was tory was a party for all delegates and The last day of the convention was 
considered the most successful in th visitors on the evening of the first devoted to the discussion of report- 
ong and fruitful history of the Fed di and resolutions to implement the 
eration he general session of the second program adopted by the AFT con 

rhe theme of the convention wa lay wi itured by a panel dis vention in Grand Ray 

The Challenge to Free Public Edu ISsi0 based on the conventior t 


In a radio broadcast that theme Speakers included Thomas peer € convention adoptec 


the 


d the convention program, Mis Parsonnet, Legislative Counsel for 1animously the proposal to join 


Smith, President of the West the New Jersey State Federation of I Y izing program that had 
leration of Teacher Labor; Miss Bethania Tucker, social been put before it earlier in the day 
t teachers must meet studies teacher and first president of by Mr. Eklund and Mr. Selden 
atta again Jersey City Federation of Teacl Miss Ellen Smith was 
iis with courage ers; and Robert Poppendieck, Le« lent for the 1951-52 
cited the events re ication at Rutgers Uni 1c Mrs. Allen, durir 
Pasadena, Calif., ve Parsonnet urged that fl 
J., as incidents eachers organize into an “aggr 
town, anc g ip, ready to take the offensive 
of teachers not onl n meeting attacks but ir l d from 


mstantly improving both the stand 0 J. | 


ssion wa rds of free public education and _ tired principal ai 
report o their own standard of living West New Yorl 


legislative repre e annual banquet was held o1 
f Federation, wh he second evening of the conventior 

ended a reiteration of the ind eatured by addresses | 
ion’s support of federal aid, ibel Allen, President of the 
ort of the $15-million bond issue Fede n, and John Eklund, AFI 


Hold workshop meeting 
Fifty representatives ie New 
Jersey State Federation of Teachers 


held a workshop meeting where 


Visual education and teaching abroad teacher welfare problems were dis 
are discussed at Wisconsin convention d. Mest important of these 


chniques and machinery for 


Jersey for the improvement Presider joth talks were receive 


rhe 19th annual convention of the equal recognition scons! settlement of grievances, the need 
Wisconsin Federation of Teachers Teacher pointed out t one advan or a lunch period free from duties, 
was held in Milwaukee in November tage of attendance at the Federatior mportance of | £ ne tor 
Several interesting features marked onvention was that a teacher has a interviews with 4 nt and the 
this event. Among these was a panel sense of belonging at the WEFT cor value of a clear ur 
discussion on “Teaching in a Foreign vention but, according to report, ¢ working conditions 
Country” conducted by four teachers other meetings one frequently has This was the third 
who have had that experience i sense of sitting in the bleachers vorkshop meetings « 
Another was a practical demonstra wa ng a show 
tion of visual instruction by Dr 
Walter Wittich, Director of the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, and a group 
of students. There was also a confer 
ence on apprenticeship, arranged by 
the State Council for Vocational and 
Adult Education Addresses were 


delivered by Governor Walter Koh The gi 
A er - he glass milk bottle is the only retoil container 
r ’ s ‘ ¢ | 

er, Jr. orris Rubin. editor of th which is sterilized just before filling. It receives o 25 minute 

Progressive, George Haberman, Presi 1 peat end chemical treatment, is scrubbed, rinsed and scrubbed ree 
; th ‘ 

dent of the Wisconsin State Federa I ' ym aye a ved OWhe + 7  ieaban Anacapa yy ane 

é ; ity found in gloss hen you buy foods and bever f 
tion of Labor, and AFT President ' if containers, 100% union made ne ae 


John M. Eklund. | GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASSOCIATION, AFL 


This convention was held simul 
1 
taneously with that of the Wisconsi: ee — ) 








Teachers Association and received Lee W. Minton, President 
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A charter is presented to the Florida Federation of Teachers 


Attending the banquet in Orlando for the presentation of the charter to the Florida Federation of Teachers 
were: Frank Whitton, Tampa, Local 1084; C. W. Cannon, also of 1084; Mildred Wilson, Jacksonville, Local 
516; Robert Reidt, Miami, Local 1047; Irvin Kuenzli, AFT Secretary-treasurer; Mary Humphries, Jackson- 
ville, Local 516, President of the new State Federation; Mary Button, also of Jacksonville; Omar Mitchell, 
Tampa, Local 1084; C. S. McLachlan, Miami, Local 1047 ; 
Gray, Miami, Local 1109. Guests included Frank Roche, 


Clayton Pederson, Orlando, Local 1137; and John 
President of the Florida State Federation of Labor, 
and John Prine, Vice-President of that body. 


Public 


in Dade County, in which Miami is located, has passed a resolution that there will be no discrimination 


One of the achievements of the new organization can already be seen: The Board of Instruction 





against a teacher because of membership or non-membership in any teachers’ 


organization. 








Pennsylvania convention supports teachers in demand for 1950-51 pay; 
discusses threat to public employees in so-called “loyalty bill" 


The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Teachers held its 1951 convention in 
Lewistown on October 13 and 14. 
This year the convention faced the 
unusual problems created by a rec 
ord-breaking legislature. The bien- 
nial session is usually over by June. 
This year the new governor met so 
much opposition to his tax program 
from his own party that the Assem 
bly met at intervals during the sum 
mer and will reconvene on Decem- 
ber 10. 

The convention voted to push for 
state-wide salary increases retroactive 
to September 1951. Another drive 
will be conducted to win the gover 
nor’s approval for raising retirement 
benefits by basing “final salary” on 
the last five years. 

The delegates gave enthusiastic 
support to the several hundred teach 
ers in the anthracite area who re- 
fused to work until they were paid 
the money owed for service during 
the 1950-51 school year, or even part 
of the 1949-50 school year. For the 
first time in the long history of pay- 
less paydays, teachers in various dis- 
tricts planned joint action. The 
young AFT local in the Cass Town- 
ship School District had brought the 


groups of teachers together. The 
state officers helped the cooperating 
teachers in Harrisburg. The AFT 
has done some organization work in 
this area. 

The problems of these teachers 
focused the attention of the conven 
tion on the need for a paid service 
representative, since local officers 
have not had enough time to meet 
the demands. The convention unani 
mously approved a plan to join with 
adjacent state federations toward fi- 
nancing a full-time AFT worker. 

Much time was given to detailed 
discussion of the Pechan “loyalty 
oath” bill. This bill grew from four 
pages at its introduction in January 
to seven pages when it passed the 
Senate in March. The House rewrote 
it into a “loyalty program” of thirty 
pages. As it now stands, after 
passing second reading in the House, 
it is one of the greatest threats ever 
faced by all public employees in this 
state. 

" Some of its most vicious features 
are: 

Vague definitions of subversive 
persons and subversive organizations. 

A questionnaire to be prepared 
by the Attorney-General. 


two 
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Substitution of “reasonable doubt” 
for the overt act of the present law, 
passed in 1941. 

Permission given the authorities 
not to reveal the nature or the mak 
ers of the charges. 

No provision for court appeals. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor has given strong support to 
its public employee unions fighting 
this bill. The 1951 convention unani 
mously passed a resolution pointing 
out the abuses of such legislation; 
President McDevitt spoke against it 
at the public hearing in August; the 
officers have lobbied continuously 
against it. 

The state Federation of Teachers 
has worked also, throughout this 
lengthy with the civil lib 
erties and religious groups that have 
campaigned against this “loyalty in 
quisition” bill. The AFT locals will 
step up this joint campaign before 
the legislature reconvenes. 


session, 





Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


Write for Free Booklet AR telling how we can 
publish your book. All subjects considered. New 
authors welcome. Write today 


Vantage Press, Inc., 230 W. 41 St., N. Y. 18 
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WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO? 


France? Brazil? West Indies? Hawaii? Canada? Round the World? 
Have you discovered the secret of lower cost travel? 


Read what the Christian Science Monitor says about a new way fo travel that sometimes costs 1/; to 1/2 /ess. 


By the travel editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: Many fascinating travel booklets 
pass over this desk in the course of a year but 
the one that arrived the other day so inter- 
ested this department that it cost the office 
several hours of work in order that we might 
absorb its content. The booklet is entitled, 
“Travel Routes Around the World” and is the 
traveler’s directory to passenger-carrying 
freighters and liners. In no time at all you find 
yourself far out to sea cruising along under 
tropical skies without a care in the world. 


You find yourself docking at strange ports and ~ 


taking land tours to those places you long 
have read about. Most interesting of the vast 
listings of ships are the freighters which carry 
a limited number of passengers in quarters 
comparable to the luxury offered in the so- 
called big cruise ships which devote most of 
their space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: 
What is a freighter? The modern freighter, 
says the booklet, ranks with the de luxe pas- 
senger vessels so far as comforts and accom- 
modations are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 

It is important to realize that in most cases 
today, freighter passengers are considered 
first-class passengers, although the rates 
charged are generally on a par with either 
cabin or tourist class fares. Most cabin- 
carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have 
their private bath and shower, and these 
cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are 
generally larger than equivalent accommoda- 
tions aboard passenger ships, and the cabin of 
a modern freighter is sometimes even twice as 
large as first-class cabins on some of the older 
passenger ships. It goes without saying that 
your room is on the outside, and amidships, 
the most expensive of all locations, for which 
you are usually charged a premium over the 
advertised minimum fares on passenger ships. 

The freighter, as most of us know, plods 
along at half the speed of a passenger ship and 
goes into off-the-beaten-path ports. These 
two features alone are what has made freighter 
travel popular—the leisure of the voyage and 
the unexpected places one visits. 

This booklet points out that it is frequentiy 
astonishing how low freighter fares are as 
compared with passenger ship fares; for ex- 
ample, less than one-half of the passenger ship 
fare to California is the amount asked on 
freighters. On most of the longer runs, the 
difference in favor of the freighters is reg- 
ularly from a third to half.of the passenger 
ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 
Service and meals on a freighter leave little 


to be desired. You will be treated with con- 
sideration. Stewards will go out of their way 
to make your voyage pleasant. On ships with 
East Indian stewards you will be waited on 
almost hand and foot, in a manner that is 
completely unknown to Americans and most 
Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, 
says the booklet. Thus vessels in the East 
Indian trade serve Rijkstafel (or King’s 
Table), the East Indian dish which can run 
to as many as 50 different courses. Scand- 
inavian ships serve smorgasbord every day, 
and some of their desserts (like strawberries 
smothered in a huge bow! of whipped cream) 
are never forgotten. Another feature of 
freighter travel is in itg informality. No 
formal clothes are needed. Sport clothes are 
enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to 
tip, shipboard activities, and costs are covered 
in the booklet, “Travel Routes Around the 
World.” 

Some of the trips listed include a trip to 
England for $160, a 12-day Caribbean cruise 
for $240, or a leisurely three-month Mediter- 
ranean voyage for $500. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publica- 
tions, Greenlawn, New York, and may be 
obtained by sending to the publisher. 

So, when it arrives, all you need to do is sit 
down and take your choice. The booklet lists 
literally hundreds of ocean trips. 


$1 he this up-to-date guide plus one ot other guides: 
1. Eurdre ON A SHOE STRING. Gynet'se ond how to 
it at lowest — cost, 50,000 — 
2. LANDS IN THE Where to stay a while—even 
retire—in ~?. West” ‘Indies, picatee, Guctemala, and 
to the south where the dollar buys so 
much more. 
To get your copies, simply fill in coupon below and 
today with $1 bill to Harian Publications, 8 Franklin Biv. 
Greenlawn, Ve 


To HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
8 Franklin Bivd., Greenlawn 
(Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed a $! bill. Please send me TRAVEL 
ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD, EUROPE ON 
A SHOESTRING, and LANDS IN THE SUN. 
(Please Print) 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


Grech here 


TRAVEL ton oye KIT. This kit 
ton AH all about cheesing « 8 
wit eo, Seaerede of questions which 
ants ‘ak about ships and the sea. T ay 
Souble “Inet fun, Just check the box and mali two § 





